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Walkleys. 

by R. R. R. , 



T HERE appeared some month's 
oa the dramatic pagre of 
the Montreal Daily Star an ed- 
itorial entitled, "Criticisms as Guidés/’ 
"*hioh, dealing. with thera functions of' 
dramaitic critics — obviously not the 
critic» of : the big: producing, centres 
•ufc the provincial, ones* 1. ft, critics, 
In cities, like Montreal, who are called 
Upon to exercise their talent oh about 
•ne 1 .play per weok— made as* its- chief 
point, "The firSi't duty of a. critiç Ls, not 
to ...the-puhlio but to - tn* persons, or 
performance criticized.*? T 0 ; which I 
politely but firmly replÿ, ‘‘Sùbbish!” 

; Tl*® critic write» primarily not to 
tell the author how good' -hi» play is, 
yvliioli the author already “knows; nor 
•0 tell the actor how good’ his per- 
formance is, which the actor already 
knew»; nor even to tell those few 
who are keenly interested in the 
theatre ,the aesthetic and critical sig- 
nificance of the play and performance, 
which the few already know; but 
•imply to tell the* general' public 
Whether the play will: or will not prou 
.wide* it with a pleasant evening’»’ en- 
tertainment, Or why should the- news, 
paper employ him? 

’ Barring some few neglible try-outs, 
by the time a play is presented in 
Montreal tl»e critical juice; has well- 
nigh been squeezed out of it. Both 
New York and London hare had their 
*a.v; and the author and actor know 
jufjt wherer they, sltmd. Perhaps the 
subject might 14.01 ha,Ve been ex- 
hausted by the- taefoopolitaa eertbes, 
hut In the many years thaf I have 
followed local criticisms I have not 
•een a single new idea oir original 
thought added t> what hast already 
been written; ntSthin®. but mere echo- 
ing»: of- tne- judgments already 'passed 
and sealed. If "Kain” were- to be 
played here next week I could practi- 
cally gues»’ what local criticisms’ 
wonid read.. It would- b» labelled *- 
“vivid drama dealing with life and, 
conditions on 'the- South- Sea’ Islands; 

' during the depressing rainy season,* 
"a vital play, keenly conceived and 
powerfully written/’ “adroit and skil- 
ful characterizations;'’ mention would 
be made* that- ither missionary- was not 
meant to be typical of the profession, 
buil simply a ipartraili of an ovter-ze\aL 
mis person suffering from repressions. 
Jeanne* Eagles would be landed to the 
n hies. for her 'Sadie Thompson:’*' “an 
example of remarkable' acting,’’ "take» 
from life; from the throaty: voice; 
harsh ftom drink'ug and smoking, to 
the characteristic dress and stcut.”-— 
All of- which has been said before. 
And thus for these local gent* to* sw- 
an me that they are* hired’ to do what 
already has been drnp* by much more 
competent hands ia- a- pose • ta» hnpres» 
the mob with tlior importance of tthr.it r 
positions.. However this . mere reiter- 
ation does have at least oner user the 
the ac'-or will clip the favourable 
ncr.iees- for hii* scrap-book. 

•Similarly, it 'follows; that these 
criticisms caunat’ mean very much to 
one who is sincerely interested in the 
theatre. Tnis. one doe» not wait until » 
play reaches ’ Montreal before he 
begins to ; investigate. He- follows the- 
Nevr York sea/om closely: lie* reads 
his George Jean Nathan, his Heywood 
Broun, his Stark Young, his Edmund: 
Wilson,. -bis Alexander Woolicott, his ; 
Arthur Horublow. his Robert Bench- 
ley, his. Joseph Wood Krutch.’ He’s 
thoroughly, conversant with the criti- 
cal opinion's of the play long before it 
•appears in Montreal* 

Therefore,, if the critic’» chief dr.'-y^ 
(Continued oq Page Four) 
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A New Edition of Poe’s Tales A Courtly Poet 



The Best Tales of Edgar Allan Poe; 
edited withchiinttoduction by Sher -. 
v/iii Cody; printed by Boni and Live- 
right; IneC: ' 

SSRS Bori. and Live.right 
Jfmym-- taw?*. collected a number of 
. f “T? well-known and much rend 
novels and short stories- as well as 
sotbe other; kind»; of literature, and 
printed -them in. a. uniform edition, 
forming what they, call the Modern 
Library of the . World’»' .Beat Book». 
They are constantly adding to thft 
titles m this series* and very happily 
a large collection of the 1 better-known 
works of Edgar Allan Poe wa»^ Includ- 
ed in the series last year. Several 
distinguished writers— among them* 
James Branch Cabell, G. K. Chester- 
ton, John Galsworthy, Wm. Dean- 
Howeils, H. L Mencken, Carl Van 
Doren, and others — were asked to 
write introductions for these books; 
Sherwin Cody, who is known on ac- 
count of his "Poe — Man, • Poet, and 
Creative Thinker/' was given the task 
of editing the Poe collection. 

The chief recommendation of .this 



the "Pu rained Letter” are all the es- 
sentials; very little has been; added by 
later detective-story write for 1 ' ’Id: the 
two tales just mentioned we find not 
only the astute private crinrie-investf- 
gator and simple-minded’ friend,, 
but also the blundering ofRbUd "police 
and detective* forces, Auguste t)upln 
la Sherlock Holme» and the- Parisian: 
police is Scotland Yard. - 

The particular type of" ghost story, 
with its supernatural elements super- 
imposed on the world of nature, as, 
for example, exploited by Prosper 
M.erimee in the “Vision de Charles XI/* 
ban Its prototype in several of Poe's 
occult stories; The method of semi- 
facetious and semi-fantastic depicting 
of contemporaneous events and cus- 
toms, although not original with Poe 
as a bald device, was developed by 
him in the form in which It is now be- 
ing used”, Mr. H. G. Wells must have 
learned à great deal front “Mellotita 
Taunta’’ and the “Balloon-hoax.” 

Mr. Cody is inclined to plane, it may 
be, rather, too much emphasis on 
Poe’s importance as a. humorist. He 



On the Oxford Circuit and Dfher 
Verses; by Lord Darling, ■ John 
Murray, 1924* ’ 4*;hi ; 

A Révisé ' 

lack Spec tar 



W ERE I Lord Darling’s cou»» - 
in and did Lord' Barl-ng' 
come to me ia' tBés fuHnes* 
of glee at the achievement of som» 
poetic rendering wdhich , pleased his 
faucy mightily, and did Lord Darling 
there and then in’ his enthusiasm 
proceed to unfold 1 for my e ye s his | 
cherished manuscript and' gay, even 
as Jonathan Swift did enquire of hit i 

cousin John Dryden, “Cousin; wh«fc !. 

do’ you think op my poem?” oh iny 1 
oath as a- good man and true, I should , 
reply, “Cousin Darling, yoii will 
never be- a poet." Naturally, Lord 
Darling, upon recovering from this 
rude onslaught would thank me* l)o- . 
Utely fdr my honest and well-meant - j: 
opinion. inwardly, however, I £riÇ. j 
jjuro Jie would never forgive me* and 
perchance should l ever be indicted j 
before his tribunal, even for the 
slight misdemeanour of suggesting to 
the dear lady next door that on*, 
ought to do their daily dozen on some 
instmment oilier than t he piano, f 
fear I should jure badly. 

ii ! ’ 

Lord Darling, of Langharri, has 
just published a third edition of hi» 
book of verse-entitled “On* the Ôxi 
ford Circuit and Other Verses”’ To 
the first editron of 1909 he has added 
several poems written during, and 
after, the war. He has also included 
several translations from the French. 

To deny merit to the new collection 
would be wrong. They possess that 
studied charm which is so character- 
istic of the gentleman poet. Beyond 
a doubt they are the productions of a 
learned man trying to turn out im- 
peccable verse. The form leaves no- 
thing to be desired. The blank versa 
is flawless; the sonnets are precis» 

In their conformity to recognized; pre- 
cept;. a ballade on . the theme of “On 
sont les neiges d’antan’’ is attempted 
with success; a villanclle is effective^ 

Iy constructed; in fact insofar as th» 
casement of the poetry is concerned. 

Lord Darling is to be commended. Hi» 
delight in French verse old and new, 
coupled with his culturally correct 
conceptions evoke the poet of chival- 
rous fifteenth century France. Therw 
Is something In him which is akin t»> 
French grace, to light, gentlemanly 
precise and formal striving after to 
mot juste. 

But it is hard for one to consider 
Lord; Darling's verse as poetry. Th» 
rule that good verse is not necessar- 
ily good poetry finds corroboration* 
in "On the Oxford Circuit." Warmth*.! 
glow , gush, are absent. The head* i 
and no t the heart, Is the seat of tlito i 
verse. Occasionally one runs acros® ■ 
a; passage somewhat emotional, but: , 
that urch-n Hope Is goon kicked down: ' . 
the stairs. One* simply refuses to> ' 
grow sympathetically appreciative ■* 

over .— - 

/ 

“The pleasure and the pain 
Of remembrance, vivid, vain, \ 

As I tread them once again— 

The back stairs.” 

Nor over "a horae-slioe on the hard 
stable-drive.” Likewise the transla*' 
tions from the French refuse to in* 
trigue one’s enthusiasm. Theodoï# 
(Continued on Page Four). 



Light O’ Love 

T saw poplar lore the moon 
Like a light o' love: 

t 

She bowed and swayed and murmured 
To him above. 

And when again l passed jthat way 
Several hours after. 

She held the white moon in her arms 
And laughed triumphant laughter. 

— Vincent Starr. 



new Poo is that Wft finally haw a 
cheap readable edition of the- short 
stories and sketches of the* great nrfas- 
ter of horror. (At the »ame time it i® 
perhaps to be deplored; that Mr, Cody 
did not see to; include the poems, 
which might very well cover the space 1 
now occupied' by the Studies in Lanil- 
scape.) We are reminded' again of the 
awful adventure of the old Norwegian 
fisherman in the Maelstrom, the ip- 
compavable beauty of the Miarchesa 
di Mentoni, melancholy Roderick Us- 
her, morbid William Wilson, and tha 
•welt'd’ hypnotic revelations of Vald*> 
mar. All' of these diameters arft 
without personality— they are merr 
points, in space for the interplay of 
mysterious, and- gruesome: events; yet 
the condensed? horror which is con- 
tained within most of Poe’s tales' ex- 
• eraises an irresistible attraction 
on the majority of readers of prose 
fietiom ■ \j 

A copy of Edgar Allan Poe’s world 
is almost indispensable to; the student 
of literature, and especially compar- 
ative literature. There are few points 
about the short story which, did not 
originally derive their being from Poe. 
Thé device of scientific plausibility 
dates fl’om the stories of travel by the 
American writer. The detective story 
goes back to Edgar Allan Poe. In 
the- ’‘Murders- in the Rue Morgue" and 



speaks of the recurrence of humor- 
ous touches throughout many of Poe'3 
non-humorous tale» as a saving- grace 
and his humorous stories as a bul- 
wark against a tide of morbid degen- 
eracy. It seems t° me that, in one 
sense, the most morbid part of Poe 
Is his’ humor. The abysmal absurdity 
which characterizes his attempts at sa- 
tire maker to r most uncanny reading; 
and one could well imagine that on» 
tears a demoniacal laugh breaking 
forth ever and anon into reechoing 
peals. -The supposedly funny story 
of “Never Bet the Devil your Head!* 
leads one to think that Poefa concep- 
tion of the humorous never got be- 
yond the extremely funny notion of 
somebody dying, being killed, or kill- 
ing! himself. 

In view of the general lack of popu- 
larity of Poe’s humor it might have 
been better if Sherwin Cody had left) 
out the three cruder ones of the four 
humorous stories included in this 
vollime. While o«e regards these as 
superfluous one misses for example, 
“Metzengerstein” and "The Ragged 
Mountains.” On the whole, however, 
the book contains a most creditable 
list of selections, and Mr. Cody’s re- 
marks are uniformly interesting and 
Instructive. 

—Allan Ljjthaua 



. 
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Blind Ra fiery 



Dona Byrne. F. D. Goodcliild 
Company, Toronto The Century 
Company, 1924. 



r HE question: ‘-Why should not 
the old Art g Building be de- 
stroyed?” has been put to 
Harry, poet-laureate and assistant' 
janitor respectively of the faculty and 
the building, b, a too zealous archi- 
tectural reformer, and Harry has sent 
us the following v. eli-turned reply: 
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7 have never had the pleasure of 
reading Donn Byrne's “Messer 
Marco Polo:" but as I lay aside 
his . later work, “B1 nd Raftery", I 
know the writings of Byrne, whe- 
ther his short stories or li's longer 
works are worth reading for istyle 
alone, if for nothing élsê. ' - - 
'Now “Blind Raftery” : is only a lit- 
tle longer than a short - story, ; - adher*- 
ing completely to Poe’s claim that a 
work should not be so lengthy that it 
cannot be read -n one sitting. One 
hour and a half will suffice to read. 
■Mi's work — that is if you read with 
Ordinary swiftness or a little more — 
.but If you wish to get the full bene- 
fit out of the story of. the great Irish 
poet Raftery, you must linger awh'le 
over many of the passages, drinking 
in deeply of their richness of express. 
Ion and staying a while to admire 
their colour, to feel, their .warmth. 
Àiîd that takes more than ninety 
minutes. 

It :"s a simple story this ta'e of 
Raftery, without any of the intrica- 
cies of a deep plot and without any 
of the difficulties which accompany 
a mass of varying characters. But 
simplicity has charm, and üs I read 
through the pages, following Raftery 
as he went from country to country 
s nging his epics anl his lyrics, I 
felt as if I was at his side, listening 
to the golden melody of his voice in- 
termingling .with the sharp notes that 
leapt like fire from the vibratng 
strings of his Irish harp. And if Byrne 
can make his readers feel that way, 
he is an artist. 

True, there is one complication in 
the book, for the bl nd singer of epics 
marries Hilaria, a daughter: of Spain, 
whose reputation had suffered when 
she had come within the clutches of 
the most hated man in all Ireland, 
Dafydd Evan, the Welshman of Clare- 
galway, hypocrite, and plunderer. But 
her mind was “clean and keen as a 
knife" and her "heart had a lock and 
seal set on it until" she met Raftery. 
It w - as a planned marriage , on the 
part of Evan, for he -hoped by the use 
of his slandering tongue to cause the 
downfall of Ireland’s poet, but a’l in 
va n, for “I can do much better with- 
out the Irish nation," says the 'maker 
of verses, "than the Irish nation can 
do without Patrick Raftery." And in 
good keeping with all the orthodox 
ideas of poetic justic, the Welshman 
of Claregalway is caught in the fin- 
ancial snares of the South ‘Sea Bub- 
ble, his complete downfall resulting, 
while Raftery is honoured by nobles 
and peasants alike. 

That is the story. As I have said It 
is simple; but art, to be great does 
not have to be complicated, and there 
are many passages wh'ch are well 
worth perusal. 

For Instance, as Raftery finishes 
playing in one of the houses of the 
land, ihe asks a little one if he would 
like to play liis harp.” And the child 
in awe would put out a finger to touch 
the deep vibrating str”ngs. And there 
would be tears in the eyes of the 
folk in the house." 

Or, as Byrne says, “When one is 
crushed and heartbroken, it is good 
to travel to Galway town. ... At 
evening the sun lingers over this last 
of old Europe, and there is a twilight 
longer than any twilight In the world, 
blue overhead and reddish golden on 
the horizon, so that you wonder if 
you had not died in some gentle after- 
noon sleep and are wandering now 
on the edge of the promised peaceful 
country, where the boughs of the 
trees are golden and silver, gold 
blossoms on silver branches, and tike 
fights are all merry unbitter ones, 
and there Is honey and ale for aB, u 
And then there Is plenty of verse of 



“My dear friend, know you not 
The Arts Building is the Mother of 
McGill? 

Could you sec yout Mother destroyed 
And remain calm in mind and ‘wlllT 



“Tile dear old Arts Building ' 

With its venerable hall and rooms 
And star chambers for Freshnrm;— 
Dear friend', rlefleit, recall those batty 
words again 
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“The old building with its mediaeval 
seats and' desks- 

(Names of the departed and livii^ 
carved ’ upon . ). 

Dear - friend, yov. would regret 
If desolation, were to come 



*1 ^ a PP ear ? that the college student of today is somewhat in the position 
of the French jeune fille , living in a quiet but blissful state of ignorance 
before being turned out into a cold and cruel world of hard facts. 
In both cases there is ; apparently a conspiracy of silence to preserve the 
innocence of the victim. The jeune fille is not allowed to read novels or 
to go to the theatre, and when maman and her gentleman friends are dis- 
cussing the latest scandals she is asked to-go away and learn her cate- 
chism . . . this is thought to be an adequate training for marriage 
and motherhood. The college student, at least at McGill, it seems, has 
been preparing for life in a similfr innocent manner. He has played at 
little, games with balls that are rather larger than the marbles which 
served .as his first boyish introduction to competitive athletics, he has 
sported with Amaryllis in the shade, grubbed in a few greasy books 
and messed about with some old retorts, and maybe dissected a corpse. 
But little is said as to what awaits him when the mortar board has 
been clapped upon his head, the last lecture cut and the last quiz passed. 
Those who have gone before are silent las the ghost of Hamlet’s father. Yet 
it feeÿns that they could a talé unfold whose lightest word would 
harrow up the soul, freeze the young blood, and make 

each particular hair to stand on end like quills upon the fretful' porpen- 
tine. But the secret of the fate that lies in store for us has been divulged 
by a prominent undergraduate in à récent speech before the local Babbits 
in which he said with prophetic fervour, “The college man of to-day is 
the Kiwanian of to-morrow.” 

Now at last we know! Ignorance will no longer be accepted as' an 
excuse. We know the worst now, and will try to face it as best we may. 
We had expected for the college graduate a life that should be free and 
happy and tolerant — one of artistic endeavour, of scientific research, of 
political progress. We had hoped that the college man of today would 
be the poet, painter, playwright of to-morrow; The Edington, Ruther- 
ford, Osier of to-morrow, the man who should found a great labour 
party in Canada to-morrow. But we realize now that all we can hope for 
is that the college man of to-day will be a go-getter, a worshipper of the 
bitch-goddess Success, a hustler, a good- mixer, a credulous believer in 
efficiency, ideals and service — with nothing to worship or idealise but his 
own cheque boqk. 

And the worst of it is that the speaker’s vision of the future of the col- 
lege man will prove a true one in about six cases out of ten; ours — not 
twice in a hundred. 



“To the dear old Arts Buildings 

Great monument of noble pioneer# 
work — 

Professors with great souls and small 
pay 

Who toiled long years to smooth th* 
way. 



“The old Arts Building 1 , 

The souls of James McGill, 

Dr, Dawson, Peterson, Harkness and 
Moyse 

Ami others whose work made us 
rejoice! 



“The Arts Building 1 , erected to diffuse 
, Light 

To Progress, may be remodelled some 
day, • 

But kind hands shall - remove her 

stone* 

Respected and covered with glory for 



“Spirit of Art open my eyes, 

That all true beauty I may see: 

But while I admire modern buildings, 
Old buildings have a greater charm 
for me." 



We ourselves like these vetrses very 
much. Th* fftwfc «tanza, the Homeric 
list of heroes in the fifth, and til* 
final invocation to Beauty especially 
please - . 1 We hope that all who enjoy 
Harry’s occasional verses will make 

‘ t * ■ . . 

a point of congratulating him on hi* 
latest poem which (for us at least) 1 1* 
not marred at all by" its evident 
didacticism. 1 



Spring is evidently at hand if the number of our contributors who have 
chosen to write in verse is any indication of the approach of that happy 
season . 



the sort 1 that the- wandering poet 
sings— epics, ballads telling of war 

and feuds, a little song damning: the 
hated Welshman, or perhaps a 1'ltfoff 
love lyric that the Wind poet sing* 
to Ws beloved HUaria. 

“0 woman, ,of Spain, the pain your 
■ have put In my heart, 

To tell you_ its tenth would surpass 
the strength of my art. 

There Is .on me a grief Past relief, 
and no man in this place, 

But pities my pl'ght without sight of 
your fair Latin face. 



The Upturned Face 



• yflS cloudly shadows race 
/H Across a sunny meadow, 
So upon your face 
I see love trace 
A shadow. 



“If we were below in Mayo, where 
the tall rowan stands; 

In the County Kildare, or Jn Clare of 
the wide golden sand», 

The hours would pass by as fly the 
the swift swallows of spring, 
While you 1 listened with pride by my 
side to the poems I would s'hg.** 



Like a slow dusk falling 
Till oblivion lies 
In every quiet alley 
Of a leafy valley, 

So you close your eyes. 



A fragrant flower 
Whitening a dark place 
Where shadows cower 
In a scented bower, 

Is your upturned face. 



Finally Byrne hag spun the web of 



h-s tale together so well that it 
reads with all the magic freshness of 
a happy Ireland, and is as olean as 
the flying ocean spray as It sweeps 
up the coast en a windy morning. Two 
hours spent In reading “Blind Raft- 1 
ery” are two hours that will not hé 
Sroeted. ' — *; »--- 
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A College 
Uneducation 

E. Wallace Willard, Jr. 



Melodramatic 

Picture at 

His Majesty's 



Chinoiserie 

Translated from the Chinese of the 
4 lli century, A. D. by Vincent Starr 
and I\ . .S'. MTite. 



r IME honoured as is the much 
fought out question of a tech- 
nical versus a liberal education 
»o subject was ever stated with such 
alluring freshness and clarity as was 
this same theme in a recent issue of 
the Century Magazine. Irwin Edman, 
■writing on the “unpreparing” of our 
young men for life gives a decidedly 
new and positive twist to the whole 
debate,, stating his views and position 
with. such forcefulness that it scarcely 
«eem-s possible to gainsay him. hi my 
•pinion his contribution t° current 
knowledge upon the subject of higher 
education should be studied by. every- 
one connected with it, parents, .stud- 
ents,- and professors alike. To bring 
In the personal element I might say 
that formerly I was very much biased 
In favour of a purely liberal education, 
first and foremost at least, with the 
technical merely as a side issue; hut 
to my dismay I found my own argu- 
«lents used against me In shattering 
•tyle. - 

We are informed upon various oc- 
casions that an Arts course 'has for 
Its purpose not the earning of a liv- 
ing, but the living of a life; that it 
teaches one to be discerning and com- 
prehending, separating the essential 
from the non-essential, making one 
fully appreciative of the beauties in 
.the world and inculcating an attitude 
•ufficiently philosophic to smooth 
ever many of the uglinesses. So far 
■o true. The happiness to be deriv- 
ed on this side of the other world 
ieannot be located in the. bullion piles 
♦f tbe various Wall Streets; indeed it 
ils doubtful If the source of real hap- 
piness can be definitely assigned to 
any one cause. Ye t . certain it is that 
one cannot be truly happy . unless one 
is performing the task for which one 
is pre-eminently fitted. Whereby 
hangs the tale. 

In the course of his article Mr. Ed- 
tnan tells the story of a very common 
type of young man going to college. 
Like a great many of those whose at- 
tention Is not wholly diverted to ath- 
letics and the social side of activities 
his mind Is fired with the beauties 
of poetry and the arts, is set to won- 
. dering by the mental gymnastics of 
.philosophy; bo that, like many an- 
other whom you and I know* he be- 
.comes dissatisfied with life and the 
eWorld in general, and aspires to some- 
thing better than there, is to offer 
him. He is apt to become cynical, 
distrustful of human nature and ex- 
tremely radical. - He reaches the end 
©f his course feeling entirely lost, andf 
utterly unable to solve the problem of 
how best to apply himself to the task 
®f earning his bread. He feels unfit 
for the dull routine and the drab 
commerciallty of business. At the 



O NCE more the question as t’d . 
the right and wrong of capital 
punishment la brought up itt 
His Majesty’s Theatre, but this time it 
is not a wordy debate between two 
astute lawyers but the silent drama, 
which, effectively working on the sens 
timents of-, the audience attempts ’to 
show - how circumstantial evidence 
may send an innocent, man to the ga.l«t . 
lows. The picture, pf course, is not 
conclusive, since it!, only deals wfth 
one phase pf capital punishment-— th'at 
of the miscarriage . of justice, — and 
that, as is stated, only happens in one 
case, perhaps, 'out- - of “ten; But eVen 
this tenth man* this innocent on#», 
should cause soclèty to reflect more 
and to ask itself about the right and 
wrong of consigning all to perdition. 

The plot Is a melodramatic one. Th# 
picture opens with a prologue where 
an innocent man is Electrocuted, jus»" 
tice arriving one moment too late; it 
closes where another is barétly saved 
from the chair by the same fraction of. 
time. Gordon Harrington, a criminol- 
ogist, wagers with Philips, a promin- 
ent club-man, that he could have an 
innocent man convicted of murder; by 
means of circumstantial evidence. 

Philips disappears; and Harrington 
’ * ’ . » • 
arranges with a young crook, who is 

“goin’ straight" to allow himself to be 

accused of the clubman’s murder, . $M* 

suring him that he would he freed 

when Philips turned up again in two 

weeks time. The crook accepts this 

plan with the expectation of getting 

ten thousand dollars for his pains and 

thus he in a position to supply "his 

mother and his sweetheart .with all 

the iuxuries in his imagination. But 

it all turns out wrong. Harrington 

gets into a fight with Philips over a 

girl, and kills him. His sweetheart 

will not allow him to give himself up 

but persuades him to let the young 

crook be punished Instead. The cH«* 

max arrives just one second before. 

the execution which the governor 

stopg at the phychological moment, 

while Harrington, himself, is beating 

at the gates. 

The whole picture is somewhat over- 
drawn, but it certainly ig not over- 
emphasized. There are several tense 
spots, when one feels a lump rising 
in one’s throat — such moments as when 
the convicted man ig allowed to visit 
liis dying mother and attempts to 
hide from her his handcuffs. Mary 
Carr, of “Over he Hill” fame, portrays 
the mother and plays the role with 
great skill. 

But George Hackathorne, as Danny 
O’Connor, is superb. First as a re* 
formed crook of the underworld, thèn 
as a smiling convict who is “doing 
something for humanity," and finally, 
in the full realization of his position, 
ag one in all the agonies of mind be- 
fore execution, he rises to great 
heights of dramatic ability. His char- 
acterization is extremely well done. 

Clara Bow’, ag ’the crook’s girl is 
good, but Elliot Dexter and Joseph 
Kilgour, who take important parts, 
have done better work. 

A travelogue that precedes the Pic- 
ture, shoving moose hunting, fishing 



A princess whose arms were white as new-peeled almonds, 
-and whose almond eyes wère rayed with lashes 
henna-dipt ! ■••• 

Looked from a casement in her honorable ancestor’s* tower 
of porcelain by {the Yellow Sea 
And stretched her arms to reach the moon. 



She had two lovers,, and she said to. them 



To which of you shall bring the moon to me 
shall be granted the exquisite félicijty 
of sending my women away and undoing 
the innermost folds of my dragon-pattern gown 
himself." 



One climbed a mountain in Mongolia, and stood on 
tiptoe on the highest crag, and stretched his 
arms to reach |the moon. 



The other on a moony night jumped from his junk, and 
sought the bottom of the Yellow Sea to pluck the 
moon from thence. 



The princess, looking from a casement in her honorable 
ancestors ancient tower of porcelain, 

Turns her eyes through tears in lonely longing jto 
the moon. 

Sometimes it is gashedl and broken like the face of 
one fallen'froin a great height onto sharp rocks. 

Sometimes it is. white and cold and bloated like a 
drowned man’s face: 

And if the princess sends her women away she has no more 
exquisite felicity jthan of undoing the innermost 
folds of her dragon pattern gown 
herself. 



The Music Club 
Recital 



aesthetic any more than thelv very 
self-satisfied, fathers, whp managing 
excellently well themselves without a 
college education seem determined to 
cram as much knowledge as possible 
into their children’s brains, regardless 
of whether any valuable storage space 
has been therein provided. 

At the -same time a technical train- 
ing for any one capable of really un- 
derstanding it is to be desired. There 
Is no reason why scientific principles 
of analysis cannot be applied to the 
various ways of rendering service to 
the community and these taught in 
such a way as to save some of the 
time necessarily taken if these are 
learned through experience only. Mr. 
Edman too would be very willing to 
see liberal subjects combined with the 
technical courses in order to broaden 
hut not to bias the mind, and it would 
seem that some such form of com- 
promise will he the only way out of 
the difficulty in this day of fierce 
economic competition. 

Of course the ideal, and perhaps 
final (if one may be permitted to he 
thoroughly optimistic) solution would 
he the ability to categorize each indi- 
vidual at an early age, separating the 
poets from the mathematicians, the 
painters from the engineers, and so 
on. Possibly the development of psy- 
chology will give us accurate methods 
of determining the mental bent of 
children and enable us to label them 
at ones for the particular work ‘hoy 



A very encouraging audience, in 

Z\ both slzo and appreciation, 
attended, the second Sunday 
Musicale of the McGill Music Club 
op. the afternoon of February 22nd. 
It was very gratifying to note that 
several Professors, besides many 
outsiders, were among those present. 
Over two hundred students attended. 

The program was opened by "Willis 
Malone, Pianist, witii Debussy’s first 
two Arabesques — selections which 
suited the executant's touch and tem- 
iperment although *it seemed to us 
that Debusay should not he played 
first on a program. Nothing, we 
maintain, will ’waTm" the atmos- 
phere as well as the old Btand_by&— a 
Bach Concerto or Suite, or something 
from Mozart Scarlatti, Hummel and 
Beethoven. Mr. Malone next ren- 
dered a refined performance of Cho- 
pin’s Valse in A-flat, Opus 34, No. 1; 
after which, he responded to the ap- 
plause fith the pleasant Valse in G- 
flat by the same composer. 

A group of violin solos by Mary 
Izard was very well received. Start- 
ing with Sarasatc’s arrangement of 
Chopin’s E-flat Nocturne, she put us 
in the right mood for the Negro 
Spiritual that followed — a piece which 
the player claims to have “discover- 
ed’’ and introduced. Like most Negro 
chanta, K called for a luscious tone 
and emotional rendition, and the 



enough in themselves to overcome 



and other 



sports in the primeval for- 
ests of New Brunswick, is interesting, 
dealing, as it does, with the free and 
easy life that everyone wishes for. A 
comedy and several songo by Mis» 
Matteno, a pleasing soprano, complet# 
the bill. 



jare best fitted to carry out. If such 
ft stage Should arrlv© the children of 
the earth will be blossed indeed. In 
the meantime anyone will spend a 
profitable hour by reading Mr. Ed- 
man’s article in the Ootcfoer 1924 Cen- 
tury phd giving some thought thereto, 



melody was just as weird as the name 
was outlandish — ‘‘Many, many Thou- 
sands gone." Mary Izard, did not 
scale the heights of Parnassus (1 
epeak figuraîively) until the third 
number, Wieniawski’s ‘tLegende,’* 
(Continued on page Four) 



realities in çerenity of mind. And so 
many lives are wrecked. Had they 
never had a higher education they 
would have made first class business 
men of the present day standard nor 
would they have felt the lack of thé 
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The Ballad of the 



Misplaced Highbrow 

by Otto Klineberg 



From Far-Off Hills 



F OU may talk about the tortures of the damned 
You may sing about (the sorrows of the tomb. ' 
But the tomb is full of gladness 
When contrasted! with the sadness 
iWhich is sealed within my envelope of gloom. 

I’m a monument to false parental hope. 

I’m a sacrifice to. empty-headed pride. 

I’m a victim of confusion. 

Of deception and! delusion, 

I’m an objeejt for deriders to deride. y 

I was born jto be as other people are. 

1 was meant to go where other people go. 

But by some miscalculation, 

I forsook my destination. 

I m a High Brow when 1 should have been a Low! 

As an infant 1 was taught to cry in Greek. 

I imbibed a lot of Shinto in my cot. 

. When I asked for (toys and rattles 
I was told of Persian battles. 

And reminded of the Major 



T*1 ROM far-off hillls there comes a whispering 
Of wet winds,’ and a footfall of the rain 

Draws up the valley, till there wake again 

■ n . 

. vS* rc t. 

Dear dreamis and vagrant raptures of the Spring : — , 

' 4 \ 

So all day long my heart is following 

, ? . • : I . 

A . vision that mine eyes may not attain,-^ 

' * * ; ’ i ; . ’* ( 

A lilt of laughter and an old refrain,-—-; 

A goddess, careless of my worshipping.^; 



It follows through the city’s noise and strifey 
through quiet /fields where longing windis fcpnfer; 

It seek* through silver days and blue nights rife 
(With stars and wide-thrown northern lights astir, — 
Through each returning hour of April life, 

The eyes of Beauty and the lips of her. 

— — Goodridge MacDonald. 



Laws of Thought. 

As a youngster I was introduced to Kant. 

I could make a speech on Einstein as a boy. 

I could read a hieroglyphic 
• In a manner scientific, 

And my Babylonian accent was a joy. 

As. a youth I took my Calculus to bed. 

1 could whistle all jthe songs Caruso sang. 

I would read the tenth declension. 

Or observe the fourth dimension, 

JVhen 1 should have been out fighting with the g 

I was forced to swallow Ibsen with toy meat. 

I was given Amy Lowell with my tea. 

I was made to see “Othello” 

And to play the violoncello 
(When I should have joined the others on a spree. 

.When I met jthe Girl who seemed to be the One, 
And we wandered in the moonlight rather late. 
And my lack of preparation 
For this sort of situation 
Gave me food for sad reflection on my fate. 

For I told her all I knew about Laplace, 

And I whispered how the Pyramids were made. 
Then I talked of Tintoretto 
And I sang some Rigoletto 
And reminded her why Athens had decayed. 

But she looked at me and smiled a little smile. 
[Then looked away and sighed a little sigh. 

And I saw my conversation 
Was devoid of inspiration, 

And the only thing ito do was say Good-bye. 

Oh at last I see the error of my way, 

At last I know the path 1 have to tread. 
t I must throw my erudition 

To the depths of deep perdition. 

I must stop communication with the dead! 

I will learn to trip the light fantastic toe. 
j will seek the fertile friendship of jthe mob. 

I will leave my Aristotle 
For the alcoholic bottle 
f will worship at the shrine of Boyish Bobb. 

1 will wave a last farewell to Art and Thought, 
For to me they're far (too staid and statuesque. 

I will spend my leisure hours 
In the pleasure-giving bowers 
Of the Cabaret, the Movie, and Burlesque. 

May I finish with a word of good advice? 

(Never bite off more than you can masticate. 

Let your wishes and pretensions 
Fit your cranial dimensions 
And you may avoid the bludgeonings of Fajte. 

,You may talk about the tortures of the damned 
I admit they’re quite excessively severe, 
i But it’s worse, O Gentle Reader, 

If you try to be a leader, 

W hen y our rajtional position's in the rear. 



A Courtly Poet 

(Continued from Page One) 



The Music Club 
Recital 

(Continued item page three) 



de Banville can reach a high piano of 
poetic expression when he say% 
“Nous n’irons plus aux bob» lea lau* 
riers sont coupes.” But how felled 
and faded sounds ; 

•■To the greenwood no more, felled 
and fadijd .the bays.’* 



which she played flawlessly where 
flaws might have been apprehended. 
Often her bowing and execution 
suggested the more brutal sex by 
the tone volume produced. This îyas 
undoubtedly the most solid work on 
the program; it . waa followed by 
Brnhm’a over-popular, hackneyed. 
playecLto-death. abused, violated, but 
nevertheless beautiful Waltz in A* 
flat. The Music Club made ne mle. 
take in Inviting Mary Izard to play- 
let us hope tha*. she will come again 
soon. 

Mrs. William Ewing, a, local singer, 
next gave a short group of British 
songs — three musical settings of 
poems by W. B. Yeats and Rupert 
Brooke. Mrs. Ewing has a voice of 
rich quality in the middle register 
and she uses i: very well, but her 
songs were rather shallow and sterile 
in musical content, ana scarcely 
merited the good efforts that the 
singer bestowed cn them. 

Miss Louise Hurd, of the Royal 
Victoria College Music Club, played 
two numbers, a Prelude by Mendel- 
sohn, and Romance by Schumann. 
Miss I-Iurd -a certainly one of the 
most talented pianists now attending 
McGill. Her lack of virility in some 
passage*» was more than recompensed 
by- her intelligent Interpretation 
throughout, and by consummate 
delicacy where delicacy was needed. 

Miss Hurd's selections completed 
the program, which was just, the 
right length— a, decided Improvement 
on the .previous Musicale, 

Miss Constance Gurd and Mrs. R. 
M. Bailantyne acccompanied the 
guest 'performers very efficiently in 
all their solos, 

—LAWRENCE HART. 



No doubt some zealous disciple ot 
Lord Darling's can quote chapter and 
text to prove by ratiocination that 
the above judgments are obtuse. 
Perhaps they are so. Nevertheless 
one is willing, to wager that futur» 
generation» will know Lord Darling 
as a great .lawyer, a venerable judge, 
whose sane and wise judgments ar* 
an inestimable monument .to English 
law and Ukeyise a 9 the, judge wlia 
tried the celebrated case of Mr. “A”— 
but not as a poet. There is some- 
thing else required beside form, finish 
and witticism ta make a poet Thai 
•‘je ne sais quoi qui est l’art,' Lord 
Darling doea not possess. Perhaps 
the dour sobriety of the courtroom 
ha9 deadened the more, primitive po- 
etic urge of the learned fudge’s youth. 
Or perhaps he has indulged that per- 
verse instinct which urges men. who 
excel In one field, to essay to dazzle in 
a field, diametrically opposed, Dr, 
Johnson desired to be a soldier. Gen- 
eral Wolfe would rather have writ- 
ten. Gray’s "Elegy’ than take Quebeo. 
H. G. Wells aspired to a great career 
in science. And c toust . it be said, of 
Lord Darling, the great judge, that h» 
tried to be a poet? / 



The Suburban Walkleys 

(Continued from Page One). 

is not to the public, i. e., casual 
theatre-goers, whose knowledge of th* 
theatre concerns itself mostly with 
the' number of tim6» the leading ad/ 
has been divorced, and who wish to 
know if the the "show” i 9 wor'h 
seeing, for what “df'.Hy use ij he? 
He is employed not as an analyst, 
but s'mpiy as a sampler. It follows 
that he does his work best whose 
dramatic palate most closely resem- 
bles the taste of the public. This ex- 
plains the popularity of Montreal'® 
critics. 



Little Thing . 



y ITTLE things I’ll give you— 
D Till your fingers- learn to press 
Gently 

On a loveliness; 



Little things and new — • 

Till your fingers learn to hold 
Love that's fragile. 

Love that’s old. 

—Marion Strohel 



! 
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The Suburban 

Walkleys, 

by R, R. R. 



A New Edition of Poe’s Tales 



A Courtly Poèt 



On the Oxford Circuit and Other 
Verses by Lord Darling. , John 
Murray, 1924 . - , , . . 

' : A Revieru 

Jack Sped or 



the "Purloined Letter” are all the es- 
sentials; very little hag been added by 
later detectlve-3tory writer»; In the 
two tales just mentioned we find not 
only the astute private crlmè-iiavesti» 
gaAor and his simple-minded friend, 
but also the blundering; official'” police 
and detective force» Auguste Dupin 
is Sherlock Holmes and the Parisian 
police is Scotland Yard. 

The particular type of ghost Bt ory, 
with its supernatural elements super- 
imposed on the world of nature, as, 
for example, exploited by Prosper 
Merhnee in the "Vision de Charles XI,” 
has its prototype m several of Poe's 
occult stories. The method of semi- 
facetious and semi- fautas tic depicting 
,of contemporaneous events and cus- 
toms, although not original with Poe 
as a bald device, was developed by 
him in the form in which it is now be- 
ing used. Mr. H. G. Wells must ha Vo 
learned a great deal from "Mellon ta 
Taunta” and the "Balloon -hoax.” 

Mr. Cody is inclined to place, it may 
be, rather too much emphasis on 
Poe’s importance as a humorist.- He 



r HERE appeared some months 
ago oil the dramatic page of 
the Montreal Daily Star an ed- 
itorial entitled, "Criticisms as Guides,” 
Whioh, dealing with the functions of 
dramatic critics — obviously not the 
critics of the big producing centres”, 
fcut the provincial ones; 1. e.. critics 
in cities, llko Montreal, who are called 
upon to exercise their talent on about 
•ne (play per week-made a» its chief 
point, "The firthit duty of a critic is not 
♦o the public but to tne persons or 
performance^ criticized.” To which I 
folitely byt CJrmly reply, "Rubbish!" 

The critic writes primarily not to 
tell the author how good his play is, 
Which the author already knows; nor 
do tell 'the actor how good his per- 
formance is, Which the actor already 
knows; nor even to tell those few 
who are keenly interested In the 
theatre the aesthetic and critical, sig- 
mifioance of the play and performance, 
Which the few already know; but 
•imply to tell the general public 
whether the play will or will not pro- 
vide it with a pleasant evening’s en- 
tertainment. Or why should the news, 
paper employ hirnh 
Barring ' some f«3w neglible try-outs, 
by the time a play is presented in 
Montreal the critical juice has- -well- 
nigh been squeezed out of it. Both 
New York: and London have had their 
say; and tlic author and actor know 
just where ’they 'stand,. Plerhaps the 
•abject 1 might 1 riot have been ex- 
hausted by; the Metropolitan scribes, 
but in the many years that I have 
followed local criticisms I have not 
•ecu a single new idea or original 
thought added ta whàt has already 
been written; nothing but mere echo- 
ing» of tne judgments already passed 
•nd sealed. If "Rain" were to be 
played here next week I could practi- 
cally guess what local criticisms 
would read. It would be- labelled a 
"vivid draina dealing with life and 
conditions t ori 'the South Sea Islands 
during the depressing rainy season," 
“a vital play, keenly conceived and 
powerfully written,” "adroit and skil- 
ful characterizations;” mention would 
be made that the missionary was not 
meant to be typical of the profession, 
huit simply a -par trail, of an ovIev-zejaL 
ous person suffering from repressions. 
Jeanne Eagles wouiti be landed to the 
skies for her ‘Sadie Thompson:” "an 
example of remarkable acting,” "taken 
from life, from the throaty voice, 
harsh from drinking and smoking, to 
the characteristic dress and strut.”— 
All of which has been said before. 
And thus for these local gent» to as- 
•uine that they are hired to do what 
• Iready has been drne by much more 
competent hands if* a pose to impress 
the mob wilh the importance of tihiir 
positions. However this mere reiter- 
ation does have at least one use;- the 
the «c’.or will clip the favourable 
notices for hi» scrap-boolc. 

Similarly, it follows that these 
criticisms cannot mean very much to 
one who is sincerely interested in the 
thea.tre.Tn is one does not wait until a 
play reaches Montreal before ho 
begins to investigate. He follows the 
New York season closely: he- reads 
bis fleorgo Jean Nathan, his Heywood 
Broun, his Stark "Young, his Edmund 
Wilson, his Alexander Woollcott, his 
Arthur Hornblow. 'his Robert Bencli- 
Iey, his Joseph Wood Krutch. He’s 
thoroughly conversant with the criti- 
cal opinions of the play' long before it 
appears in Mont/fkl# 

Therefore, if the critic's chief duty 
(Continued on Page Four) 



W ERE I Lord Darling's cous-, 
in and did Lord Darling 
come to rpe in the fullness 
’of glee at the achievement ot somp 
poetic rendering wl^ich pleased his 
fancy mightily, and pid Lord Darling 
there ..and then in his enthusiasm 
proceed to unfold for my eyes his 

cherished manuscript and say, even 

. • » 

as Jonathan Swift did enquire of his 
cousin John Dryden, "Cousin, what 
do you think of my poem?” on mf 
oath as % good man and true, I should 
reply, “Cousin Darling, you will 
never be a poet." Naturally, Lord 
Darling, upon ^recovering from this 
rude onslaught would thank me po- 
litely for my honest and well-meant 
opinion. Inwardly, however, I am 
sure he would never forgive me and 
perchance should I ever be indicted 
before his tribunal, even for the 
slight misdemeanour of suggesting to 
the dear lady next door that on* 
ought to do their daily dozen on som® 
instrument other than the piano, I 
fear I should fare badly. 



7 saw a poplar lure the moon 
Like a light o* love; 

She bowed and swayed and murmured 
To him above. 

And when again 1 passed (that way 
Several hours after. 

She held the white moon in her arms 
And laughed triumphant laughter. 

— Vincent Starr 



Lord Darling, of Langhani. has 
just published a third eclibion of his 
book of verse entitled "On the Ox- 
ford Circuit and Other Vêrses.” To 
the first edition of 1909 he has added 
several poems written during, and 
after, the war. He has also included 
several translations from the French. 

To deny merit to the new collection 
would be wrong. They possess that 
stud'ed charm which is so character- 
istic of the gentleman poet. Beyond 
a doubt they are the productions of a 
learned man trying to turn ou^ im- 
peccable verse. The form leaves no- 
thing to be desired. The blank vers* 
is flawless; the sonnets are precis» 
in their conformity to recognized pre- 
cept; a ballade on the theme of “Ou 
sont les neiges d’antan” is attempted 
with success; a rillanelle is effective- 
ly constructed; in fact insofar as th® 
casement of the poetry is concerned. 
Lord Darling is to be commended. Ilia 
delight in French verse old and new, 
coupled with Ills culturally correct 
conceptions evoko the poet of chival- 
rous fifteenth century France. Ther® 
is something in him which is akin to 
French grace, to light, gentlemanly, 
precise and formal striving after I* 
mot juste. 



new Poe is that w* finally ha v® * 
cheap readable edition of the short 
stories and sketches of the great mas- 
ter. of horror. (At the tame time it ie 
perhaps to be deplored that Mr. Cody 
did not see fit to include the poems, 
which might very well cover the space 
now occupied by the Studies in Land- 
scape.) Wo are^eminded again ,of the 
awful adventure of the old Norwegian 
fisherman in the Maelstrom, the in- 
comparable beauty of the Marches» 
d! Mentoni, melancholy Roderick Us- 
her, morbid William Wilson, and the 
•weird hypnotic revelations of Volde- 
mar. All of these characters are 
without personality— they are mere 
points in space for the interplay of 
mysterious and gruesome events; yet 
the condensed horror which is con- 
tained within most of Poe’s tales ex- 
ercises an irresistible attraction 
on the majority of readers of prose 
fiction. 

A copy of Edgar Allan Poe’s works 
is almost indispensable to the student 
of literature, and especially compar- 
ative literature. There are few points 
about the short story which did not 
originally derive their being from Poe, 
The device of scientific plausibility 
dates from the stories of travel by the 
American writer. The detective story 
goes back to Edgar Allan Poe. In 
the "Murders in the Rue Morgue” a Q d 



speaks of the recurrence of humor- 
ous touches throughout many of Poe’s 
non-humorous tale* as a saving grace 
and hi» humorous stories as a bul- 
wark against a tide of morbid degen- 
eracy. It seems t° me that, -in one 
sense, the most morbid part of Poe 
is his humor. The abysmal absurdity 
which characterizes Ills attempts at sa- 
tire makes for most uncanny reading, 
and one could well imagine that one 
hears a demoniacal laugh breaking 
forth ever and anon into reechoing 
peals. The supposedly funny story 
of "Never Bet the Devil your Head” 
leads one to think that Poe’s concep- 
tion of the humorous never got be- 
yond the extremely'' funny notion of 
somebody dying, being killed, or kill- 
ing himself. 

In view of tlîe general lack of popu- 
larity of Poe’s humor -it might have 
been better if Sherw-’n Cody had left 
out the three cruder ones of the four 

f 

humorous stories included in this 
volume. While one regards these as 
superfluous one misses for example, 
"Metzongerslein” and "The Ragged 
Mountains.” On the whole, however, 
the book contains a most creditable 
list of selection's, and Mr. Cody’s re- 
marks are uniformly interesting and 
instructive. (M 

—Allan Latham 



But it is hard for one to consider 
Lord Darling's verse as poetry. Th® 
rule that good verse Is not necessar- 
ily good poetry finds corroboration ! 
in "On the Oxford Circuit.” Warmth, r 
glow , gush; are absent. The head, ! 
and not. the heart, is the seat of this ! 
verse. Occasionally one runs across ’ 
a passage somewhat emotional, but j 
that urch'n Hope is soon kicked dowii 
the stall’s. One simply refuses to ' 
grow sympathetically appreciative 
over * J 



‘The pleasure and the pain 
Of remembrance, vivid, vain, 
As I- tread them once again- 

The back stairs.’' 



Nor over "a horse-shoe on the harfl 
stable-drive.” Likewise the transi»* 
tlons from the French refuse to in# 
triguo one’s enthusiasm. Theodor# 
(Continued on Page Four). , 
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Blind Raftery 



Donn Byrne. F. D. Goodcliild 
Company, Toronto The Century 
Company, 1924. 



r tlli question: ‘ Why should not 
the old Arts* Building be de» 
stroyedV” has been put ^ to 
Harry, poet-laureate and assistant 
janitor rospeet ve-y of the faculty and 
the building, b. a too zealous archi- 
tectural reformer, and Harry has sent 
tia the following weli-turned reply: 



7 have never h-j«l the pleasure of 

reading Donn Byrne's “Messer 

Marco Polo;” but as I lay aside 

his later .work, "Bi nd Raftery", I 

know tpe writings of Byrne, \vhe_. 

titer h's short stcries or 1rs longer.. 

works are worth reading for istyl.e.. 

alone', if for nothing else; 

- ' 

Now “Blfnd Raftery" is only, a Ut- , 
tie longer' - than a short story, adher- , k 
ing completely to Poe’s claim that a 
work should not be so lengthy that it 
cannot be read "n one sitting. One 
hour and a half will suffice to read 
thV work— that is if you read with 
ordinary 'swiftness or a little more — 
but if you ^’ish to get the full bene- 
fit out of. the story of the great Irish 
poet Raftery, you must linger awh 1ft 
over many of the passages, drinking 
In deeply of their richness of express- 
ion and staying a while to admire 
.their colour,- to feel their warmth. 
And . that takes more than ninety 
minutes. 

It 's a simple story this ta'e of 
Raftery, without any of the intrica- 
cies of a deep plot and without any 
of the difficulties which accompany 
a mass of varying characters. But 
simplicity lias charm, and as I read 
through the pages, following Raftery 
as he went from country to country 
a nging his epics and his lyrics, I 
felt as if I w r as at his side, listening 
to the golden melody of his voice in- 
termingling with the sharp notes that 
leapt like fire from the vibrât ng 
strings of h's Irish harp. And if Byrne 
can make his readers feel that way, 
he is an. artist. 1 '■ 

True, there, is one complication in 
the book, for the bi nd singer of epics 
marries Hilaria, a daughter of Spain, 
wdiose reputation had suffered when 
she had come within the dutches of 

• 

the most hated man in all. Ireland, 
Dafydd Evan, the Welshman of Clare- 
galway, hypocrite, and plunderer. But 
her mind was “clean and keen as a 
knife". and her “heart had a lock and 
seal set on it until" she met Raftery. 

It was a planned marriage on the 
part of Evan, for he hoped by the us» 
of his slandering tongue to cause the. 
downfall- of Ireland’s poet, but a'l in 
va n, for “I can do much better with- 
out the Irish nation,” says the maker; 
of versés, “than the Irish nation cap 
do without Patrick Raftery.” And in 
good' keeping with all the, orthodox., 
ideas of poetic jnstie, the Welshman 
of C:ar égal way is caught in the fin- 
ancier snares of the South Sea Bub- 
ble, his. complete downfall resulting, 
while Raftery is honoured by nobles 
and peasants alike. 

That, is the story. As I have said it 
is simple; , but art, to be great does 
not bave to be complicated, and there 
are many passages wli'ch are well 
worth perusal. 

For Instance, as Raftery finishes 
playing in -one of the houses of the 
land, he asks a little one if he would 
like to play his harp.” And the child 
in awe would put out a finger to touch 
the deep vibrating str "ngs. And there 
would be tears in the eyes of the 
folk in the house.” 

Or, as Byrne says,' "When one is 
crushed and heartbroken, it is good 
to travel to Galway town. ... At 
evening the sun lingers over this last 
of old Europe, and there is a twilight 
longer than any twilight in the world, 
blue overhead and reddish golden on 
the horizon, so that you wonder if 
you had not died in some gentle after- 
noon sleep and are wandering now 
on the edge of the promised peaceful 
country, where the boughs of the 
trees are golden and silver, gold 
blossoms on silver branches, and the 
fights are all merry unbitter ones, 
and there is honey and ale for all.” 
And then there is plenty of verse of 



"My deaivfriend, know you not 
The Arts Building is the Mother of 
McGill? 

Could you see yom Mother des 1 .. •uyed 
And remain calm in mind and will? 



"Tile dear old Art * Building 
With its venerable hall and rooms 
And star chambers for Fresh ni in: — 
Dear friend, reflect, recall those hasty 
words again 
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“The old building with its mediaeval 
seats and desks- 

f Nam ps of the departed and living 
carved upon.) 

Dear friend, you would regret 
If desolation were to conic 



*1 ^ appears tliat tire .college) stjudent of today is somewhat in the position 
§ ^ r cnçh jeune fille, living in a quiet but blissful state of ignorance 

before being turned out into a cold and cruel world of hard facts. 
In both casts there is apparently a conspiracy of silence to preserve the 
innocence of, the. victim. The jeune fille is not allowed to read novels or 
to go to the theatre, and when maman and her gentleman friends are dis- 
cussing the latest scandals she is asked to go away and learn her cate- 
chism . . . this is thought to be an adequate training for marriage 
and motherhood. The college student, at least at McGill, it seems, has 
been preparing for life in a similar innocent manner. He has played at 
little games with balls that are rather larger than the marbles which 
served as his first boyish introduction to competitive athletics, he has 
sported with Amaryllis in the shade, grubbed in a few greasy books 
and messed about with some old retorts, and maybe dissected a corpse. 
But little is said as to what awaits him when the mortar board has 
been clapped upon his head, the last lecture cut and the last quiz passed. 
Those who have gone before are silent as the ghost of Hamlet’s father. Yet 
it peetms that they could a tale unfold whose lightest word would 
harrow up the soul, freeze the young blood, and make 
each particular hair to stand on end like quills upon the fretful porpen- 
tine. But the secret of the fate that lies in store for us has been divulged 
by a prominent undergraduate in a recent speech before die local Babbits 
in which he said with prophetic fervour, “The college man of to-day is 
the Iviwanian of to-morrow.” 

Now at last we know! Ignorance will no longer be accepted as an 
excuse. We know the worst now, and will try to face it as best we may. 
We had expected for the college graduate a life that should be free and 
happy and tolerant — one of artistic endeavour, of scientific research, of 
political progress. We had hoped that the college man of today would 
be the poet, painter, playwright of to-morrow; The Edington, Ruther- 
ford, Osier of to-morrow, the man who should found a great labour 
party in Canada to-morrow. But we realize now that all we can hope for 
is that the college man of to-day will be a go-getter, a worshipper of the 
bitch-goddess Success, a hustler, a good mixer, a credulous believer in 
efficiency, ideals and service- — with nothing to worship or idealise but his 
own cheque book. 

And the worst of it is that the speaker’s vision of the future of the col- 
lege man will prove a true one in about six cases out of ten 
twice in a hundred. • 



“To the dear old Arts - Building.. 

Great monument of noble pioneer»* 
work — 

Professors with great souls ‘and small 
pay 

Who toiled long - years- to smooth th» 
way. 



“The old Arts Buüding, 

The souls of Jame3 McGill, 

Dr. Dawson, Peterson, Harkness and 
Moyse 

And others wlicsr. work .made us 
rejoice! ■ 



"The Arts Building, eree'ed to diffuse 
Light 

To Progress, may be remodelled some 
day; 

But kind bands shall remove her 
stones 

Respected and covered -with glory for 
aye. 



‘‘•Spirit of Art open my eyes. 

That all true beauty I may see: 

But while I admire modern buildings, 
Old buildings have a greater charm 
l’or me. 1 ' 



We ourselves like these verses very 
much. Th» fir»t- etanza, the Homeric 
list of ' heroes in the fifth, and tû» 
final invocation to Beauty especially 
pleas©: - We hope that all who enjoy 
Harry’s occasional verses will make 
a point of congratulating him on hi* 
latest poem which (for us àt least) i» 
not marred at all by it» evident 
didacticism. 



ours 



Spring is evidently at hand if the number of our contributors who have 
chosen to write in verse is any indication of the approach of that happy 
season. ,v • 



the sort that the wandering poet 
sings— epics, ballads telling of war 
and feuds, a little song damning the 
hated Welshman, or perhaps a 1‘lting 
love lyric that the b’lnd poe.t sings 
to ,his beloved Hilaria. 

"O . woman of Spain, the pain you 
have put in my heart, 

To tell you Its tenth would surpass 
the strength of my art. 

There is on me a grief Past relief, 
and no man in this place. 

But pities my pl'ght without sight of 
your fair Latin face. 



The Upturned Face 



y|S cloudy shadows race 

Across à sunny meadow, 
So upon your face 
I see love trace 
A shadow. 1 ' 



“If we were below in Mayo, where 
the tall rowan stands; 

In the County Kildare, or in Clare of 
the wide golden sand», 

The hours would pass by as fly the 
the swift swallows of spring, 
Whilo you listened with pride by my 
side to the poems I would s ng.” 



Like a slow dusk falling 
Till oblivion lies 
In every quiet alley 
Of a leafy valley. 

So you close your eyes. 



A fragrant flower 
Whitening a dark place 
Where shadows cower 
In a scented bower, 

Is your upturned face. 



Finally Byrne has spun the web of 
h"s tale together so well that it 
reads with all the magic freshness of 
a happy Ireland, and is as olean as 
the flying ocean spray as it sweeps 
up the coast cn a windy morning. Two 
hours spent in reading "Blind Raft- 
ery” are two hours that will not be 
wasted. 
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A College 
Uneducation 

E. Wallace Willard, Jr. 



Melodramatic 

Picture at 

His Majesty’s 



Chinoiserie 

Translated from the Chinese of the 
4th century, A. D. by Vincent Starr 
and A’, S. M’Inx. 



T IME honoured as is the much 
fought out question of a tech- 
nical versus a liberal education 
so subject was ever stated with such 
alluring freshuess and clarity as wa 3 
this same theme in a recent iss.ue of 
the Century Magazine. Irwin Edman, 

wilting on the ’’unpreparing” of our 
•’ 1 ; . * / ' . 

young men for life gives a dec'dedly 

new and positive twist to the whole 
debate, stating his views and position 
with such forcefulness that it scarcely 
■eeips possible to gainsay him. In mÿ 
opinion his contribution t° current 
knowledge upon the subject of higher 
education should be studied by every- 
one connected with it, parents, stud- 
ents, and professors alike. To bring 
In the personal element l might say 
that formerly I was very much biased 
In. favour of a purely liberal, education, 
first and foremost at least, with the 
technical merely as a side issue; but 
to my dismay I found my own argu- 
®ients used against me in shattering 
style. 

We are informed upon various oc- 
casions that an Arts «ourse has for 
Its purpose not the earning of a liv- 
ing, but the living of a life; that it 
teaches one to be discerning a«d com- 
prehending, separating the essential 
from the non-essential, making one 
fully appreciative of the beauties In 
the world and Inculcating ah attitude 
sufficiently philosophic'’ to smooth 
over many of the uglinesses. So far 
so true. The happiness to he deriv- 
ed on this side of the other world 
cannot be- located in the bullion pile^ 
of the varions Wall Streets; indeed it 
is doubtful if the source of real hap- 
piness can be definitely assigned to 
any one cause. Yet certain It is that 



O NCE more the question as to 
the right and wrong of capital 
punishment is brought up in 
His Majesty’s Theatre, but this, time it 
is not a wordy debate between two 
astute ‘ lawyierb but tho silent ■ drama* 
which, effectively working on t'he sen- 
timents of the audience attempts to 
show haw , circumstantial evidence 
may send an innocent man to (he gaV 
lows, The, pjoture, of course! 4 s not 
conclusive, since it only deajs with 
one phase, of capital punishment — 'that 
of the miscarriage of justice,— and 
that, as is stated, only happens in one 
case, perhaps, . out of ten. But even 
this tenth man, this Innocent ono» 
should cause- society to reflect more 
and to ask itself about the right and 
wrong of consigning all to perdition. 

The plot is a melodramatic one. ThS 
picture opens with a prologue where 
an innocent ' man is electrocuted, jus- 
tice arriving one moment too late; it 
closes where 1 another is barely saved 
from the chair by the same fraction of 
time. Gordon Harrington, a criminol- 
ogist, wagers with Philips, a promin- 
ent club-man, that he could have an 
innocent man convicted of murder, by 
means of circumstantial evidence. 
Philips . disappears; and Harrington 
arranges with a young crook, who is 
"goin’ straight” to allow himself to be 
accused of the clubman's murder, a#* 
suring him that he would be freed 
when Philips turned up again in two 
weeks time. The crook accepts this 
plan with the expectation of getting 
ten thousand dollars for his pains and 
thus he in a position to supply his 
mother and his sweetheart with all 
the luxuries in his imagination. But 
it all turns out wrong. Harrington 
gets Into a fight with Philip^ over a 
girl, and kills him. His sweetheart 
will not allow him to give himself up 
but persuades him to let the young 
crook be punished Instead. The cU* 
max arrives ju9t one second before 
the execution which the governor 
stops at the phychologlcal moment* 
while Harrington, himself, is beating 
at the gates. 

The whole picture Is somewhat over-' 
drawn, but it certainly la ndt over* 
emphasized. There are sevèral tense 
spots, when one feels a lump rising 
in one’s throat — such moments as when 
the convicted man is allowed to visit 
his dying mother and attempts to 
hide from her his handcuffs. Mary 
Carr, of "Over he Hill" fame, portray# 
the mother and plays the role with 
great skill. 

But George Hackathorne, a# Danny 
O’Connor, is superb. First aà a re- 
formed crook of the underworld, then - 

• y> 

as a smiling convict who isl "doing 
something for humanity," and finally, 
in the full realization of his position, 
as one in all the agonies of mind be- 
fore execution, he rises, to great 
heights of dramatic ability. Hjs char- 
acterization is extremely well done. 

Clara Bow, as the crook’s girl is 
good, but Elliot Dexter and Joseph 
Kilgour, who take important, parts, 
have done better work. 

A travelogue that precedes the pic- 
ture, showing moose hunting, fishing 
and other sports in the primeval for- 
ests of New Brunswick, is interesting, 
dealing, as it does, with the free and 
easy life that everyone wishes for. A 
comedy and several songs by Mis» 
Matteno, a pleasing soprano, complet# 
the bill. 



A princess whose arms were white as new-peeled almonds, 
and whose almond eyes were rayed \v(th lashes 
henna-dipt : , 

Looked from a casement in her honorable ancestor's tower 
of porcelain by fhe Yellow Sea 
And stretched her arms to reach the moon. 



She had two lovers, and she said to them 



To which of yp‘u shall bring the moon to me 
shall be granted the exquisite felicijty 
of sending my women away and undoing 
the innermost folds of my dTagon-pattern gown 
himself.” 



One climbed a mountain in Mongolia, and stood on 
tiptoe oh the highest crag, and stretched his 
arms to reach [the moon. . 



The other on a moony night jumped from his junk, and 
sought the bottom of the Yellow Sea to pluck the 
moon from thence. 



The princess, looking from a casement in her honorable 
ancestor’s ancient tower of porcelain, 

Xurns her eyes through tears in lonely longing jto 
the moon. 

Sometimes it is gashed and broken like the face of 
one fallen from a great height onto sharp rocks. 

Sometimes it is white and cold and bloated like a 
drowned man's face: 

And if the princess sends her women away she has no more 
exquisite felicity {than of undoing the innermost 
folds of her dragon pattern gown 



Is' performing the task for which one 
Is pre-eminently fitted. Whereby 
hangs the tale. 

In the course of his article Mr. Ed- 
man tells- the story of a very common 
type of young man going to college. 
Dike a great many of those whose at- 
tention is not wholly diverted to ath- 
letics and the social side of activities 
his mind Is fired with the beauties 
of poetry and the arts, is set to won- 
dering by the mental gymnastics of 
.philosophy; so that, like many an- 
other whom you and I know, he be- 
comes dissatisfied with life and the 



herself. 



The Music Club 
Recital 



aesthetic any more than their very 
self-satisfied fathers, who managing 
excellently well themselves without a 
college education seem determined to 
cram as much knowledge as possible 
into their children’s brains, regardless 
of whether any valuable storage space 
has been therein provided. 

At the same time a technical train- 
ing for any one capable of really un- 
derstanding it is to he desired. There 
is no reason why scientific principles 
of analysis cannot be applied to the 
various ways of rendering service to 
the community and these taught in 
such a way as to save some of the 
time necessarily taken if these are 



a very encouraging audience, In 
both sizo and appreciation, 
■*» attended the second Sunday 
Musicale of the McGill Music Club 
on tlie afternoon of February 22nd. 
It was very gratifying to note that 
several Professors, besides many 
outsiders- were among those present. 
Over two hundred students attended. 

The program was opened by Willis 
Malone, Pianist, with Debussy’s first 
two Arabesques — selections which 
suited the executant’s touch and tem- 
(perment~ although ,'ift seemed to us 
tliat Debussy should not be played 
first on a .program. Nothing, we 
maintain, will ‘warm” the atmos- 
phere as well as the old stand-bys— a 
Bach Concerto or Suite, or something 
from Mozart Scarlatti, Hummel and 
Beethoven. Mr. Malone next ren- 
dered a refined performance of Cho- 
pin’s Valse in A-flat, Opus 34, No. 1; 
after which, he responded to the ap- 
plause fith the pleasant Valse in G- 
flat by the same composer. 

A group of violin solos by Mary 
Izai-d was very well received. Start- 
ing with Sarasato’s arrangement of 
Chopin's E-flat Nocturne, she put us 
In the right mood for the Negro 
Spiritual that followed — a piece which 
the player claims to have ‘'discover- 
ed’’ and introduced. Di ke most Negro 
chants, It called for a luscious tone 
and emotidnal rendition, and the 



thing better than there Is to offer 
him. He is apt to become cynicdl, 
distrustful of human nature and ex- 
tremely radical. He reaches the end 
of his coufse feeling entirely lost, and 
utterly unable to solve the problem of 
'how best to apply himself to the task 
of earning his bread. He feels unfit 
for the dull routine and the drab 
commerciality of business. At’ the 
same time, not being a genius born, 
he cannot create Ideas and symbols of 
sufficient appeal and magnitude to 
earn him fame. He is able only to 
wistfully sit at the feet of the 
"grandes artistes." 

Sometimes young men whose nature 
Is not so deep as surface appearances 
•would warrant recover nicely from 
this mental condition and make a suc- 
cess of things. But too often they are 
completely spoiled for the serious bu- 
of life. They have learned 
enough to understand the stern bit- 
ternesses and everlasting follies of the 
human existence but are not great 
enough in themselves to overcome 
realities in serenity of mind. And so 
many lives are wrecked. Had they 
never had a higher education they 
would have made first class business 
men of the present day standard nor 
would they have felt the lack of the 



see liberal subjects combined with the 



technical courses In order to broaden 
but not to bias the mind, and It would 
seem that some such form of com- 
promise will be the only way out of 
the difficulty in this day of fierce 
economic competition. 

Of course the ideal, and perhaps 
final (If ono may be permitted to be 
thoroughly optimistic) solution -would 
he the ability to categorize each indi- 
vidual at an early age, separating the 
poets from the maithematicians, the 
painters from the engineers, and so 
on. Possibly the development of psy- 
chology will give us accurate metnods 
of determining tho mental bent of 
children and enable us to label them 
at ones for the particular work hoy 
are best fitted to carry out. If such 
a stage should arrive the children of 
the earth wilFbe blessed indeed. In 
tho meantime anyone will spend a 
profitable hour by reading Mr. Ed- 
man’s article in the October 1924 Cen- 
tury and giving some thought thereto. 



smess 



melody was just as weird as the name 
was outlandish — "Many, many Thou- 
sands gone." Mary Izard did not 
scale the heights of Parnassus (I 
speak figuratively) until the third 
number, AVieniawski’s ‘ (Lege n de,” 

(Continued on page Four) 
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The Ballad of the 



Misplaced Highbrow 

by Otto Kliireberg 



From Far-Off Hills 



“¥^OU may talk about the tortures of the damned 
-, m You may sing about |the sorrows of the tomb. 
But the tomb is full of gladness 
When contrasted! with the sadness 
L Which is sealed within rhy envelope of gloom. 

Im a monument to false parental hope. 

I'm a sacrifice to empty-headed pride. 

, l*m a victim of confusion, 

Of deception and delusion, 

I'm an objecjt for deriders to deride. ’■ 

I 1 was born jto be as other people are. 

I Was meant to go where other people goj 

But by some miscalculation, » 

1 forsook my destination. 

I m a High Brow when I should have been a Low! 

■y 

As an infant I was taught to cry in Greek. 

| imbibed a lot of Shinto .in my cot. 

When 1 asked for. (toys and rattles ; - 
1 was told of Persian battles, 

And reminded of the Major Laws of Thought. 

As a youngster I was introduced to Kant. 

1 could make a speech on Einstein as a boy, 

1 could' read a hieroglyphic 
In a manner scientific, 

And my Babylonian accent was a joy. 

As a youth I took my Calculus to bed. 

1 could whistle all jthe songs Caruso sang. 

Î would read the tenth declension. 

Or observe the fourth dimension. 

When I should have been out fighting with the gang. 

I was forced to swallow Ibsen^with my meat. \ 

^ Was given Amy Lowell with my tea. 

I was made to see '‘Othello*’ 

And to play the violoncello 
When I should have joined the others on a spree. 

When I met |the Girl who seemed to be the One. 

And we wandered in the moonlight rather late. 

And my lack of preparation 
For this sort of situation t 

Gave; me food for sad reflection on my fate. 

For I told her all 1 knew about Laplace, 

And 1 whispered how the Pyramids were made. 

• Then 1 talked of Tintoretjto 

And 1 sang some Rigoletto 
And reminded her why Athens had decayed. 

But she.looked. at me and smiled a little smile. 

[Then looked away and sighed a little sigh. 

And I saw my conversation 
" Was devoid of inspiration, 

And the only thing jto do was 3ay Good-bye. 

Oh at last l see the error of my way, 

At last L know the path I have to tread. 

; I must throw my erudition 
! • To the depths of deep perdition. 

I must stop communication with the dead! 

t will learn to trip the light fantastic toe; 

JJ will seek the fertile friendship of {the mob. 

I. will leave my Aristotle 
For the alcoholic bottle 
! will worifhip at the shrine of Boyish Bobbi 

I- will wave a last farewell to Art and Thought, 

For to me they’re far |too staid and statuesque. 

I- will spend my leisure hours 
In the pleasure-giving bowers 
Of the Cabaret, the Movie, and Burlesque. 

May I finish with a word of good advice? 

Never bite off more than you can masticate. 

Let your wishes and pretensions 
Fit your cranial dimensions 



I ri ROM far-off hillls there comes a whispering 

_/r : ‘ j*‘ ; ' 

; Of wet winds, and a footfall pf the rain 

. . * - : '''• , 

Draws up the valley,, till there>wake again 

»4 » - 

7 •' fc , *> 

Dear dréams and vagrant raptures of the spring: — 
Sa alPday long my heart is? following 
A vision that mine eyes may not Wtain, — 

• yr 

A lilt *of laughter and an old refrain,—^ 

1 -? % ’ 

A goddëSs, careless of my worshipping. 



It follows through the city’s noise and strife* 

Through quiet fields where longing winds confer; 

It seek* through silver days and blue nights rife 
With stars and wide-thrown northern lights astir, — 
Through each returning hour of April life, 

The eyes of Beauty and the lips of her. 

— — Goodridge MacDonald 



A Courtly Poet 

(Continued from Page One) 



The Music Club 

Recital 

(Continued fiom page, three) 



de Banville can reach a high place of 
poetic expression -when, he says, 
•‘Nous n’irona plus aux bois, les lau* 
Tiers' sont coupes.” But how felled 
and faded sounds 

“To the greenwood no more, falied 
and faded the bays.” 



which she played flawlessly where 
flaws might have been apprehended. 
Often her bowing and execution 
suggested the more brutal seoc by 
the tone volume produced. This was 
undoubtedly the most solid work on 
•the program; it was followed by 
Brahm r a over-popular, hackneyed 
played-to-deorth, abused, violated, but 
nevertheless beautiful Waltz in A- 
flat. The Music Club made no mis- 
take in inviting Mary Izard to play- 
let us hope that she will com e again 
60on. # 

Mrs. William F.wlng, a local singer, 
next gave a short group of British 
songs — three muaical I settings of 
poems by W. B. Yeats and Rupert 
Brooke. Mrs.. Ewing has a voice of 
rich quality in the mlddfle register 
and she uses 1: very well, but her 
songs were rather shallow and sterile 
in musical content, and scarcely 
merited the good efforts that the 
singer bestowed cn them. 

Miss I.ouise Hurd, of the Royal 
Victoria College Music Club, played 
two numbers, a Prelude by Mendel- 
sohn, and Romance, by Schumann. 
Miss Hurd *s certainly one of the 
most talented pianists now attending 
McGill. Her lack of virility in some 
passages was more than recompensed 
by ' her intelligent Interpretation 
throughout, and by consummate 
delicacy where delicacy was needed.. 

Miss Hurd's selections completed 
the program, . which- was just the 

right length— a decided improvement 

* \ 

on the previous Musicale. 

Mies Constance Gurd and Mrs. R. 
M. Ballantyne «cceompanied the 
guest pel-formers very efficiently in 
all their solos. 

—LA WREN CE HART. 



No doubt some zealous disciple of 
Bord Darling’s can quote chapter and 
text to prove by ratiocination that 
the above judgments are obtuse. 
Perhaps they are so. Nevertheless 
one is willing to wager that future 
generations will know Lord Darling 
as a great lawyer, a venerable judge, 
whose sane and wise judgments are 
an inestimable monument to English 
law and likewise as the judge who 
tried, the celebrated case of Mr, “A”— 
but not as a poet. There is some- 
thing else required beside form, finish' 
and witticism to make a poet That 
"Je ne sais quoi qui e3t l'art,’ Lord 
Darling does not possess. Perhaps 
the dour sobriety of the courtroom 
has deadened the more primitive po- 
etic urge of the learned judge's youth. 
Or perhaps he has indulged that per- 
verse instinct which urges men who 
excel in one field, to essay to dazzle in 
a field diametrically opposed. Dr. 
Johnson desired to be a soldier. Gen- 
eral Wolfe would rather have writ- 
ten. Gray's “Elegy’ than take Quebec. 
H. G. Wells aspired to a great career 
in science. And must it be sa'd of 
Lord Darling, the great judge, that h* 
tried to be a poet? 



The Suburban Walkteys 

(Continued from Page One). 

is not to 'the public, !• e., casual 
theatre-goers, whose knowledge of t’t»- 
theatre concerns Itself mostly with 
the number of times the leading ad/ 
has, beeu divorce 1. and who wish to 
know if the the “show” is worli 
seeing, for what «ir'.My use Is he? 



Little Things 

ITTLE things . I’ll give you 



Till your fingers learn to press 



» And you may avoid the bludgeonings of Fajte. 

(You may talk about the tortures of the damned 
1 admit they’re quite excessively severe, 

• But it’s worse, O Gentle Reader, 

1 If you try to be a leader, 

J^hen your rational position’» in the rear. 



Gently 

On a loveliness; 

Little things and new— 

Till your fingers learn to hold 
Love that’s fragile, 

Love ’thru's old. 



He is employed not as an analyst, 
but a mply as a sampler. It follows 
that he does his . work best whose 
dramatic palate most closely resem- 
bles the taste of the public. This ex- 
plains the popularity of Montreal’» 
critics. 





—Marion Strobel. 




